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EVIDENTLY A GOOD STORY 


The Prime Minister, Mr. Asquith, and Admiral Sir ‘‘Jacky” Fisher at Cambridge on the occasion of the formal installation of Lord Rayleigh as chancellor 
of the university 
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THE TAPER 


La ayette 


MRS. AMPHLETT GOULDING 


Née Miss Nesta Wright, second daughter of the 

Hon. Mr. Justice Wright, Dublin, and grand- 

daughter of the late Sir Croker Barrington, Bart., 

of Glenstal, co. Limerick, whose marriage took 
place on Saturday last 


The Reval Meeting. 
ING EDWARD and Queen Alexan- 
dra were fearfully shocked at the 
altered appearance of the Czar 
and Czarina since last 
they had seen them. ‘The 
Czarina in particular was in a 
complete state of collapse when 
she arrived at Reval and utterly 
unable to be present at the first 
meeting between her husband 
and the Kine on board the 
Polar Stay. The events of the 
last few years have aged her 
terribly, and the long “periods 
of nervous anxiety and strain 
through which the imperial 
family have passed seem to 
have thoroughly undermined 
her constitution, never at any 
time very robust. Since her 
return home it has been offici- 
ally announced that she is 
suffering from a decidedly grave 
form of heart affection. 


The Queen’s Anxiety. 
uring the few days of 
her short visit Queen 
Alexandra besought her most 
assiduously to return with 
her to. England, or at. least 
arrange to pass a long period 
in this country with her chil- 
dren, and so obtain that rest 
and quietness so necessary in 
her present state of ill-health. 
But the Empress was reluctantly 
obliged to refuse the kind sug- 
gestion as in the present state 
of Russian political affairs she 
dare not leave her husband for 
any length of time as only her 
own personal popularity and the 
esteem in which she is held 
everywhere in that country 
render the imperial throne at 
all stable or secure. 


Who will arrive in England in a few days. 


The Czar’s Health. : 
esides which the Czar himself has for 
a long time been suffering from 


overwork and nervous breakdown, which 
at one time reached such alarming pro- 
portions that his medical advisers were 
greatly alarmed lest his mental balance 


should give way altogether. At many 
of the festivities and state banquets his 
Majesty has only been able to bear the 
strain by the greatest moral fortitude. 
It was at these times that the appa- 
rent cheerfulness of the Czarina was 
so invaluable to her husband as she 
enabled him, even for a short time, to 
direct his thoughts from the affairs of 
state and help him to tide over those 
periods of terrorism which the imperial 
family have gone Ueygonetest 


Uneasy Dies the Head that Weats a Crown. 
A Preps of the meeting between King 

Edward and the Czar at Reval the 
extraordinary precautions taken by the 
secret police for the safety of the im- 
perial couple make interesting reading. 
No fewer than 3,000 of these “policemen 
were stationed in and around the town, 
and not only was every telephone com- 
munication tapped at a secret exchange 
known only to General Deljouline, head 
of the Russian secret service, but every 
letter, telegram, and newspaper was read, 
and afterwards the contents registered 
before being delivered to the addressees by 
officers specially told off for this particular 
duty. 


KAID SIR HARRY MACLEAN 


since his release from the hands of Raisuli 
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This is his first visit to England 
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Latavette 


MR. W. LINGARD AMPHLETT GOULDING 


Only son of Sir William Goulding, Bart., and 
nephew of Mr. E. A, Goulding, the prominent 
Tariff Reformer, of Millicent, co. Kildare, whose 
marriage took place on Saturday last at Christ 
Church, Bray, co. Wicklow, Ireland 


Stiggins and the Exhibition. 
French people are naturally furious that 
the one day in the week when they 
could conveniently come to London to 
visit the exhibition is for no 
apparent reason—except the 
stupid ery which Stiggins sends 
forth about that incitement to 
all drunkenness and most vice, 
the English Sunday — barred 
to them. It is for this reason 
that in France the attractions 


at Shepherd’s Bush were so 
little advertised even from the 
commencement. Now they are 


so disgusted that in certain 
districts these notices have been 
torn down from the walls, and 
there is a threat to boycott the 


whole show and seek their 
interest and amusement in a 
country which is not ruled 


entirely by clergymen and tee- 
totallers. 


The One and Galy Yvette, 
Il lovers of a wonderlul art 
should visit the Palace 
Theatre within the next few 
weeks to hear once more the 
inimitable Yyette Guilbert sing 
a selection of French and Eng- 
lish chansons as she alone really 
can, Her performance, even 
in those early days when in 
yellow silk ‘and long black 
gloves she fascinated Mont- 
martre, has always been extra- 
ordinary, but latterly her genius 
has developed enormously until 
at the present time she stands 
in her genre absolutely alone 
and unique. But the pity of it 
all is that these performances 
are billed as “ farewells,” though 
it is to be sincerely hoped that 
at least they will prove only 
Patti-like to be “ Good-bye for 
ever ’’—until next year. 


Lafayetie 
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THE TAITLER 


Town (continued). 


** Peter Pan” in Paris. 
pee, Pan seems to have bewildered the 
Parisians almost as much if not 
more than did Candida a few weeks 
previously. Our neighbours 
across the Channel have not yet 
apparently developed the “child 
cult’ as we have in this country, 
and what was intended by Mr. 
Barrie to conyey fantastic imagery 
and poetry only struck them as 
being very obvious and very 
puerile, while the sentimental 
side of the fairy play which Eng- 
lish audiences found so charming 
made no other impression on 
Parisians than one of mild amuse- 
ment. Its production at the 
Vaudeville is only another ex- 
ample of the difficulty which 
England and France—in spite of 
all the ententes in the world— 
will always have to understand 
the other's point of view, and 
this incomprehension is nowhere 
more clearly marked than in the 
literature of the theatre. 


Different Points of View. 
Wrere English dramatists 
desire to create charm 
and fantasy our neighbours only 
see something infantine, puzzling, and, as 
they sum it up so well, bien anglais; on 
the other hand, we regard that which a 
French writer seeks to express intellectually 
and profoundly as something very verbose, 


AN ASCOT PERSONALITY 


Mr. Sidney Clement, the popular clerk of the Ascot 
racecourse, whose unwearied efforts have done so much 
to promote the conveniences of the meeting 


prosy, not to say highly improper. Still, 


I suppose both nations will go on trying, 
and their efforts will add yet another 
plaisanterie to life. 


Lalite Charles 
MISS KATHERINE JONES 
Whose recent concert at the AZolian Hall was such a 
success, is quite a social as well as a musical person- 
ality. She is the only vocalist who sang before both 
the Kaiser and the King of Spain on their last visits 
to England, and her rich contralto is familiar to King 
Edward and also at the Viceregal Court. At her own 
concert in Bemberg’s ballade, ‘Du Désespéré,’’ she 
displayed dramatic gifts which broaden her musical 
future; above all she has charm, sweetness, and 
sincerity, with deep musical feeling 


The New Lord Derby. 


‘The new Earl of Derby acted as chief 

press censor during a considerable 
portion of the war in South Aftica, when 
he was very popular with the war corre- 
spondents with whom he was brought into 
contact. He was always cheerful and 
had a way of censoring the “copy” that 
made it seem rather pleasant than other- 
wise. 
A Question. 
Ore evening one of a small group of cor- 

respondents ventured to remonstrate 
over the somewhat ruthless manner in 
which he considered his matter was being 
handled. ‘ Very well,’ said Lord Stanley 
with a smile, “if you are dissatisfied with 
the manner in which I do my work I will 
resign and let Lord Kitchener do it him- 
self. How would you like that, eh?” 
The P.M.G. and the Clerk. 

uring the time the present Earl of 

Derby was Postmaster-General in 
the last Conservative Government ° he 
entered a small country post office near 
Liverpool, where the only lady assistant was 
deeply engrossed in a novel and showed 
no hurry to wait upon him. After stand- 
ing for a few moments. he ventured to 
expostulate. The girl flung down her 
book. ‘I suppose you think you own the 
office,” she snapped. “Not in the least,” 
answered his lordship politely, “I merely 
happen to preside over it, and would sug- 
gest greater civility unless you desire to 
hear from me officially. Good morning,” 
and he left the girl staring alter him in 
astonishment. 
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The Queen at Ascot. : 
He Majesty was in the highest of spirits 
at Ascot last week and was quite 
the life and soul of the royal party on the 
days she was present. When 
during the. first day’s racing 
everyone was condoling with the 
King on his bad luck in his 
horses coming in second in two 
races the Queen -laughed and 
said, “Qh, that is all right. 
Second is better than nothing. 
In about another ten years we 
shall win a race outright. Espe- 
cially if there are no other 
” starters.” 


Inspecting the Cups. 


uring an interval in the 
racing on the first day her 
Majesty quitted the royal box 
and went to inspect the race cups. 
It was suggested that they might 
be brought to the box for her 
inspection, but she refused, saying 
she wished to see exactly how 
they were placed and what 
chance there was of last year’s 
loss being repeated. When she 
had finished her inspection she 
turned to her escort and said, 
“Fancy. Half-a-day’s racing 
over and not one of them gone yet. 
What a great improvement!” By the by, 
the sturdy constables on guard over the 
cups stolidly bore the amused glances of 
the onlookers. 


Langfier 


LADY GWENDELINE BERTIE 


Daughter of the Earl of Abingdon, whose engagement 
to Mr. John Spencer Churchill, brother of Mr. Winston 
Churchill. is announced 


THE TATLER 
SHIPPING, TOURS, 


aniiitiie, | SPAS, &c. 


PLEASURE CRUISES To NORWAY 


BY THE 


ORIENT COMPANY’S S.S. 
6,814 Ton> Reg., 10,000 h.p. 


Visiting BERGEN, GUDVANGEN, LOEN, VISNAES, 
i1th and 25th July, | HELLESYLT, MEROK, NAES, VIK, and ODDA. 


8th and 22nd August. 18% Days’ delightful Cruise for 12 Guineas and upwards, 


Managers: F. GREEN & Co. and ANDERSON, ANDERSON & Co., Head Offices, Fenchurch 
Avenue, London. For passage apply to the latter firm at 5, Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to the 


West End Branch Office, 28, Cockspur Street, S.W. 
VACGCH TING CRUISES 
WEST . HIGHLANDS, 


TO 
WEST _AND NORTH COAST OF SCOTLAND, 
AND 
ROUND GREAT BRITAIN. 


Beautiful Scenery, Excellent Accommodation and Table. 
Moderate Fares. 


“OPHIR,” 


27th June. 


Apply to M. LANGLANDS & SONS, LIVERPOOL. 


LONDON BRIGHTON & SOUTH COAST RAILWAY. 
Via NEWHAVEN and DIEPPE. 


Two Express Services Daily, leaving Victoria (Brighton Railway) 10.0 a.m. and 8.45 p.m., 
by the Cheapest and most Picturesque Route for 


PARIS, 


Normandy, Brittany, Loire Valley, Pyrenees, Savoy, Dauphiny, Auvergne, and all parts of France, 


SWITZERLAND, 


Italy, Black Forest and South Germany, Tyrol, and Austria, &c. 

Corridor Trains. Turbine Steamers. Through Carriages Dieppe to Lausanne, Montreux, 
Simplon and Milan. 

Week-end Tickets to Dieppe and Paris. 

14-Day Excursions for French National Féte. 

Details of Continental Manager, Brighton Railway, Victoria, S.W. 


BY THE 
BRITISH ROYAL MAIL ROUTE, 
Via HARWICH 


AND THE 
HOOK OF HOLLAND. 


CORRIDOR VESTIBULED TRAINS alongside 
the Steamers. 
NEW R.M. TURBINE 
STEAMER “COPENHAGEN” on this Service. 


Send post card to the G.E.R. West End Office, 12a, 
Regent Street, S.W., or to the Continental Manager, 
G.E.R., Liverpool Street Station, London, E.C., for 
descriptive illustrated pamphlet (free). 


LONDON AND ABERDEEN. 


THE ABERDEEN STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY'S STEAMERS, 
FROM LONDON (Aberdeen Wharf, Limehouse) Every Wednesday and Saturdav. 
FROM ABERDEEN (87, Waterloo Quay) Every Wednesday and urday or Sunday. 
5 ‘amers fitted up in First-class Style. Smoking Room and Ladies’ Saloon on Deck. Electric Light throughout. 
HOLIDAY TOURS to Ballater, Balmoral, Braemar, Deeside Highlands, Dunkeld, Inverness, and Caledonian 
Canal; also to Orkney and Shetland Islands. 

Berths secured and further information obtained on application to GEORGE MUTCH, Agent, The Aberdeen 
Steam Navigation Co.'s Wharf, Limehouse; PITT & SCOTT, Ltd., 25, Cannon Street, E.C.; GEO. W. WHEATLEY 
& CoO., 23, Regent Street, S.W., London ; ALEXANDER MURRAY, 261, Union Street, Aberdeen: or 

EDWARD J. SAVAGE, MANAGER, ABERDEEN, 
ee Mae Address—"‘ Mutch, Limehouse, L. ondon.” Telephone—Wharf, Limehouse, No. 39 East. 
“ Navigation, Aberdeen.” ” Office, Aberdeen, No. 7. 


HOLIDAYS 


ON == THE 


RHINE 


NORTH OF SCOTLAND AND ORKNEY AND SHETLAND STEAM 
NAVIGATION COMPANY'S SUMMER CRUISES. 


The fine steam yacht St. Sunniva from Leith to the West Coast and Fiords of Norway 
June 23rd and July 4th and 17th. Inclusive fares from £10 10s. 

First cruise, round Great Britain, from Leith July 29th, Gravesend 30th, calling at Torquay, 
Dartmouth, Kingstown (for Dublin), Isle of Man, Greenock, Rothesay, Oban, Stornoway, 
Orkney and Shetland Islands, Aberdeen, and Leith, 

Second cruise, leaves Gravesend August 15th, Leith 17th, calling at same places, but in 
reverse order to the first cruise; arriving at Gravesend on Saturday, August 29th, and Leith 
August 31st. Inclusive fares from £10 10s. 

From Albert Dock, Leith, to Caithness and the Orkney and Shetland Islands every Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Friday, and from Aberdeen five times a week, from May lst to 
September 30th. 

ST. MAGNUS HOTEL, HILLSWICK, SHETLAND. Comfortable quarters, excellent 
cuisine, grand rock scenery, and good loch and sea fishing in neighbourhood, Passage money 
and eight days in hotel for £6 6s. 

Full particulars from Thomas Cook & Son, Ludgate Circus, London; Wordie & Co., 75, West 
wae Epona Glasgow; James H. Milne, 1, Tower Place, Leith; and Charles Merrylees, Manager, 
Aberdeen. : 


FERRO YS 
CHAMPAGNE. 
STAMMERING 


ERMANENTLY CURED by personal tuition only. Pupils also taken in residence 


INTERVIEW ON WRITTEN APPLICATION to— 
Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE 119, Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C. 
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iS MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
FOUR WEEKS’ SEASON. JUNE 15 to JULY ll. 
M. COQUELIN AINE. 
Supported by M. Jean Coguevin and Mdlle. Girpa Dartny, 
and full company from Théatre Porte St. Martin. 


AIETY THEATRE. Manager, Mr. Grorce Epwarpes. 
Every Evening at 8.0 (Doors open AVA Nes caoree Edwardes’s New Production. 


A Musical Play. MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY at 2 (doors open 1.40). 
Box-office open daily 10 till 10. 


LONDON HIPPODROME. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 7.45 p.m. 
MIRTH, MYSTERY, AND SENSATION. 
AQUATIC, STAGE, AND EQUESTRIAN SPECTACLE, 


EMPIRE, LEICESTER SQ. ADELINE GENEE 
Premiére Danseuse in COPPELIA,’ A REVUE ‘‘OH, INDEED!” 


OKABE FAMILY, THE MEZETTIS, ALBERT WHELAN, BIOSCOPE, &c. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.0. Manager, Mr. H. J. Hircuins. 


HUNGARIAN EXHIBITION. 
Open 11 am. to 11 p.m. Admission, ls. 
CHILDREN ADMITTED FREE ACCOMPANIED BY ADULTS. 
(Schools excepted.) 
COMPLETE EXPOSITION OF HUNGARY'S ARTS AND INDUSTRIES. 
Steiner's Hungarian Cadets Band. 
Gustav Racz'’s Tzigane Orchestra. 
and English Military Bands. 


MR. TREE. 


EARL’S COURT. 


BOSTOCK ARENA AND JUNGLE. 

THE ONLY EXHIBITION OF ITS KIND IN THE WORLD. 
CONSUL THE FIRS’, THE HUMAN CHIMPANZEE, “AT HOME.” 
Sensational Arenic Performances 
JUNGLE open from 1 till 11. Admission, 6d. 

DANCING FREE. 

IN COLOSSAL SUMMER BALL ROOM. 
SUBTERRANEAN ICE CAVERNS. 
TURTLING THE _TURT. 
MARVELLOUS AUTO-RAIL. 


THE 


INTERNATIONAL HORSE SHOW. 


(The Largest Horse Show in the World.) 


Ol ViLPIA “LON DON: 
JUNE 18th to 27th. 
THREE COMPLETE PERFORMANCES DAILY IN THE SYLVAN ARENA, 
SPECIAL PERFORMANCES EACH MORNING. 
Unique Decorations. _ Military and Orchestral Bands. Unrivalled Floral Display. 


ALL THE.EQUINE CHAMPIONS 


IN THE 


RIDING, DRIVING, AND JUMPING CONTESTS. 


ADMISSION TO THE FLORAL PROMENADE :—Morning, 2s.6d.; Afternoon, 4s.; Evening, 2s. 6d. 
Whole Day Tickets, 6s. Prices oF SEATS :—Morning, 5s. to 10s.; Afternoon and Evening, 
4s. to 21s. Official Box Office, Olympia. 


Under Royal Patronage. 
LOUCESTERSHIRE HISTORICAL PAGEANT, 
At CHELTENHAM. 
July 6th to 11th, 1908, at 2.45 p.m. daily. 
Capture of Caractacus, A.D. 47. Eight Historical Episodes daily. 
Saxon Slave Market, A.D. 800. 2,500 Pertormers. 
Appointment Archbishop Anselm, A.D. 1093. Large Chorus and Orchestra. 
Battle of Tewkesbury, A.D. 1471. Prices: 2/-, 3/6, 5/-. 7/6, 10/6, 21/-. 
Queen Elizabeth at Sherborne, A.D. 1574. Cheap Rail Bookings all parts. 
Milton's *‘ Comus,” A.D. 1634. Tickets usual London Agents and Pageant 
Siege of Gloucester, A.D. 1643. House, Cheltenham. 
George III. at Cheltenham, A.D. 1788. 


THE TATLER’S HOTEL LIST. 
CHAMONI SAVOY HOTEL.—FIRST CLASS. In the Best and most 


Healthy Situation. Lift. Tennis. 
prospectus sent on application to TAIRRAZ-~ Courter. 


AVIEMORE.— —Station Hotel, Aviemore, Strathspey. W.H.LrGGE, Manager. 


BRAEMAR. Fife Arms Hotel. Centre of Scottish Highlands. 


BOURNEMOUTH. Royal Bath Hotel. “The Hotel de’ Luxe of the South.” Overlooking 
Bay and Pier. No charge for attendance or lights. Hotel Orchestra plays in Grand Palm 
Lounge every evening. Garage. Near Meyrick and Queen’s Parks Golf Links. ‘lerms a la 
carte or inclusive. %&§7 Book to Bournemouth Central Station. C. A. ScHWaABE, Gen Manager. 


COLCHESTER.—The Cups. Posting and Motor Garage. E. J. Hart, Proprietor. 


GRAND CANARY.—Hotel Metropole. Facing the sea, situated within easy range of the 
City and Harbour. 


GRAND CANARY. Hotel Victoria, Monte. Occupies an extremely fine position in the 
beautiful Monte district. 


HARROGATE. —The Granby. First-class Hotel, with every modern convenience. South 
"aspect. Motor garage. ‘Stabling. For terms apply The Manager. 


HASTINGS. Sandringham Private and Residential Hotel. Sea front. Charming position. 
Dining, Drawing, and Smoking Rooms, with Balconies, and all principal Bedrooms face 
the sea. Most moderate inclusive terms. Resident Proprietor. 


LEAMINGTON SPA.—Regent Hotel. The Premier Hotel of the Midlands. Ideal Summer 
Resort. Best centre in England for Motoring and Driving. Charming country. Splendid 
“Regent.” ‘Phone: 109 Leamington, 


roads. Garage for 60 cars. Telegrams: 
LYMINGTON.—The Londesborough. Central for New Forest and Isle of Wight. 


MARGATE. Cliftonville Hydro. Fullylicensed. Finest position, facing seaand Oval. Electric 

light and lift. Roof garden. Billiards (2 tables). First class cuisine and wines. Within easy 
distance of golf links, Motor garage in grounds of Hotel. Turkish, Dowsing and Electric baths. 
Special week-endticketsfrom Messrs. Cook & Sons—Saturday to Monday, £2; Friday to Monday, 
£2 10s., including 1st class railway fare and full board. Special terms forlengthened stay during 
Winter and early Spring. For Tariff apply Manager. 


MUNDESLEY-ON-SEA.—Grand Hotel. 
Proprietor. i. 
ESTON-SUPER-MARE.—Week end at Grand Atlantic Hotel Garage. Nearestto golflinks. 
Do. Royal Hotel, for comfort. Re-furnished. Electric light. Garage. 
Do. For Sunshine and Atlantic Breezes. Guide, stamp, Phillput, Stationer. 


Tariff on application to Reirty Meap, Resident 


HE RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK’S TATLER is as follows: 

anywhere in the United Kingdom 4d. per copy; to Canada 1d. per copy. Elsewhere 

abroad the rate would be 4d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES. Care should therefore be taken to 
correctly WEIGH AND STAMP all copies before forwarding. 
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A BEAUTIFUL ACTRESS 


Miss Elizabeth Firth (on right) 
Ascot 


“snapped” at 


The Biter Bit. 
Sir Edward Ward, who is leading the 
movement for the extension of the 
Union Jack Club, will always be remem- 
bered for the part he played during the 
siege of Ladysmith as chief supply officer. 
One night when supplies were running 
short he found it necessary to have 
recourse to the troop horses, and to get 
the garrison accustomed to this food he 
had a joint served up at the headquarters 
mess together with one of beef. He 
solemnly Pasked all present whether they 
would have horse or beef. All asked for 
beef, which Ward carved. When the 
plates were emptied Ward announced 
that by a mistake he had commenced on 
the wrong joint and what they had eaten 
was the horse after all. The officers 
looked at each other with mingled 
astonishment and annoyance. At length 
one young aide- -de- -camp spoke. ‘ Don’t 
bother, old man,” he said to Ward cheer- 
fully, “ey thought there was something 


wrong when I came in the room so I 
changed the joints again just before you 
entered. Wehad the beef right enough.” 
The Colonel and the Reporter. 
olonel Ward has a charming way with 
inquisitive reporters and can get rid 
of the most importunate without giving 
the slightest offence. A short time ago 
one of these gentlemen called upon him on 
a very important matter that Sir Edward 
was determined should not be made public 


Dixon 
MISS MARIE LLOYD 
In the paddock at Ascot 
at that moment. The reporter stated 
what he had heard and asked how much 


truth there was in it. “Dear me,” said 
Colonel Ward quietly, “ you don’t mean 
to say so,do you? Where did you get 
your information from?” ‘“ Well, it is in 
all the papers,” said the journalist. “Ah 
well, you and I both know how much to 
believe of what we read in the papers, 
don’t we? Good morning.” And witha 
smile and a bow the colonel had the 
astonished reporter outside the door. 


THE. TATLER 


(continued). 


Dixon 


ONE OF THE BELGIAN OFFICERS 


Visiting this country chatting to friends in the 
paddock 


The Advent of ‘‘the Silly Season.” 

tis at this time of the year when the 

silly season is upon us that one 

watches the columns of certain news- 
papers, especially “The Daily Telegraph,’ 
in a state of mind bordering on panic. 
At present our admirable contemporary 
is merely throwing out baits in the hope 
that one among them will catch on 
somewhere. We can still remember the 
storm which raged between mistresses 
and servants over the fearful question, 
“Should Women Work?” while certain 
homes are still sore over tlie corre- 
spondence. as to whether marriage was a 
success and “Are Long Engagements 
Desirable ?”’ Up to the present we have 
only had a few unimportant letters con- 
cerning the dancing of Miss Maud Allan, 
but one watches with dread the realisation 
of such things which are already in the 
air°as to whether the English Sunday is 
dull, “‘ Should Doctors Tell the Truth?’ 
and “ Leasehold Marriages.” 


GOLD CUP DAY AT ASCOT—THE BRILLIANT SCENE 
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Dixon 


IN THE PADDOCK 


(LH BS TAREE R: 
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By A. Wallis Myers. 


The Outer Man at Wimbledon. 

AVE. you ever heard the story of 
the prize bounder who entered 
the lists at Wimbledon for the 
first and only time? To be 

quite in the fashion he purchased a long 
blanket coat which came right down to 
his feet, and thus arrayed proudly stepped 
into court before the public gaze. Majes- 
tically removing his white robe our friend 
displayed grey trousers, a linen collar, and 
a pink shirt. No; you are wrong. There 
were no braces. Nor was there a watch. 


Protecting his Own Property. 
ut: even this historic incident was 
eclipsed by the competitor (not at 
Wimbledon this time) who brought a 
portmanteau and a pair of boots 
into the arena and _ tenderly 
placed them under the umpire’s 
ladder. Upon his opponent 
gently intimating that the court 
was not a railway station nor a 
bedroom the eccentric carrier 
replied, “I didn’t say it was. 
But the last time I played in 
this tournament I had half-a- 
crown stolen from my pocket in 
the dressing-room, and.I don’t 
see why it should happen 
again.” Which reminds me that 
the late F. W. Payn once led a 
favourite boarhound into court 
and chained it to the post during 
its master’s match. Payn won 
that contest. His opponent, a 
timid person, displayed a re- 
markable reluctance to volley. 


An Optical Illusion in Court. 
‘new coat to an old story 
painted for my delectation 
at a Leicester supper party. A 
player (it was a broiling hot day) 
had taken just a wee drop too 
much to slake his thirst.: “ Say,” 
said he to his partner as they 
began a double, “I can see 
three balls; which shall I hit?” 
“Better go for the middle one,” 
was the response. “ Umph!”’ 
muttered the fuddled one. 
“That’s all right, but which 
racket shail I use?” 


The Great Secret. 
fter gazing with admiring 
eyes for half-an-hour at 
the unbeaten champion the 
novice plucked up courage and 
voice. “Tell me,” he asked, thinking to 
obtain the diet régime of the great man, 
“what do you play on?” For a second 
there was an ominous pause. He is going 
to give me the secret thought the novice. 
“On grass,’ drawled out the champion. 


Mr. Roosevelt’s Nephew. 
V ylie C. Grant, the only American 
representative at Wimbledon this 
year, has won the United States indoor 
championship on several occasions and 
possesses a dynamic service. The only 
covered-court player against whom this 
service failed to make a deep impression 
was Theodore Roosevelt Pell, a nephew 
of the President’s and the successful. chal- 
lenger of Grant in the national event. A 


lawn-tennis arena is not the only court in 
which Pell has been guilty of contempt. 
At the great Thaw trial after the verdict 
had been given he created a temporary 
commotion and was promptly fined by the 
judge. 


A Law Made to be Broken. 
Wrwlie Grant on his European trips is 
usually accompanied by his father, 
Mr. Louis J. Grant, an eminent New York 
lawyer. Whether it is his legal training 
or not I do not know, but Mr. Grant is 
particularly severe on any infringement of 
the law at the tournaments he visits. 
Genial enough off the court, he assumes 
quite a censorious aspect when watching 
a match. “Look at that man,” he once 
said to me at the Homburg meeting, 


MR. WYLIE C. GRANT 


pointing to a crack serving; ‘he crosses 
the line every time he hits the ball. And 
there’s the umpire calling the delinquent 
by some childish pet name.” TF oot-fault- 
ing on the Continent, I am afraid, is not 
often a penal offence. 


Marriage Makes a Difference. 
yINS patron of lawn tennis who has been 
for a trip round the world may be 
forgiven if he-expresses surprise at the 
remarkable change in the nomenclature 
of the leading lady players since his 
absence. Looking at a newspaper a 
returning traveller said to me inquiringly, 
“A year ago Miss Eastlake Smith, Miss 
Wilson, and one or two others were to the 
fore. NowlIsee strangers like Mrs. Lamp- 
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lough, Mrs. Luard, and Mrs. . McNair 
bearing off the prizes.” Gently I broke to 
him the news that the distinguished 
players he had just named were “ better 
known” in the tennis world by their 
maiden names, and that those names were 
identical with the ones he previously 
mentioned. 


it 


At the White House. 
nvitation tournaments are common - 
enough at the White House. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is the leading exponent 
of the game in Washington, and under 
his personal supervision a capital packed 
clay court has been laid down at the back 
of the executive offices. Here almost 
daily leading members of the Government, 
headed by the versatile President, may 
be seen in strenuous opposition. 
No Loafing. 
M: Roosevelt’s style is fast 
and aggressive I am told, 
and once the ball is in motion 
there is no loafing. From the 
moment of the first serve over 
the net ‘fall hands are on deck,” 
the President smashing the ball 
with great effect and covering 
much ground on his side of the 
court. Mr. Roosevelt will often 
address the players by their 
Christian names, shouting his 
approyal should: his. opponent 
happen to make a return out of 
the presidential reach and exhi- 
biting equal enthusiasm when he 
himself makes a cunning shot. 


No Doubles Player. 

orman Brookes was per- 

suaded to turn out in the 

inter-state match between New 
South Wales and Victoria. The 
champion once more — proved 
himself invincible in the singles, 
but with R. W. Heath as a 
partner he sustained defeat in 
the doubles. Brookes  with- 
out doubt is too great an indi- 
vidualist ever to be an ideal 
doubles player, and this latest 
result supports the contention 
made by a well-known writer 
recently. 

tit 


The Champion’s Racket: 
Lavis ] have seen it stated on more 
than. one occasion — that 
Norman Brookes uses a lightly- 
strung racket; one writer boldly said it 
was as ‘‘slack as a fishing net.” Land- 
ing a trout with the colonial’s racket 
would be an amusing sight to watch; I 
should be inclined to put my money on 

the trout. 


The Dohertys. 


he Dohertys were in double harness 
again at Cambridge when they 
helped the All-England club to crush the 
light blues. It was a tall order to ask 
Cambridge to tackle a team comprising the 
Dohertys, Ball-Greene, Kenneth, Powell, 
Eaves, and Caridia, but the beaten side 
can comfort themselves with the fact that 
the best way to improve is to play against 
the cracks. 
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PERSONALITIES AT ROYAL ASCOT. 


MRS. LAWSON APPEARS IN A DIRECTOIRE GOWN LADY ARTHUR IN THE PADDOCK 


MRS. PHILIP MARTINEAU, VISCOUNTESS MAITLAND, MRS. LEONARD IN THE CENTRE OF THE PHOTOGRAPH IS THE 
AVORY, AND COMMANDER ELLISON, R.N, EARL OF ENNISKILLEN 


MR. AND MRS. ASHTON HARRISON MRS. AND MISS HINDS IN THE PADDOCK 
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THE SEARCHLIGHT IN SOCIETY 
Our Open Letter. No. VII._Mrs. George Cornwallis-West. 


EAR MADAM,—A woman owes 
her social success either to her 
husband's wealth or position, to 
herown charms and graces, or to 

a happy mixture of these different advan- 
tages. Now it seems to me that much of 
vour luck in life was founded on this 
latter combination. Brains and looks 
were your birthright, and your social 
status was. assured by your marriage 
with that brilliant politician, the late 
Lord Randolph Churchill? He and 
his powerful connections gave you the 
open sesame into that smart world 
which was in that day the earthly 
Elysium for social America. We will 
for a moment put back the clock and 
glance at your former history. 

Thirty years and more have passed 
since Anglo- American matriages be- 
came an accepted fact in the social 
life of two great nations, and you 
with Consuelo Duchess of } Manchester, 
Lady Molesworth, wife of Sir Lewis 
Molesworth, and Lady Harcourt, 
widow of Sir William Harcourt, were 
among the first of those brilliant aliens 
whom on account of their wit-as well 
as their looks we all of us united 
to welcome. In the earlier seventies 
Lord Randolph Churchill went over 
to Paris, and at a smart luncheon 
party met the late Mr. Leonard 
Jerome of New York and yourself, 
his daughter, then the handsome 
Miss Jennie Jerome. The attraction 
was instant and mutual, and it has 
been reported that Lord Randolph 
said to another guest, “ That is the 
brightest woman I ever met; I hope 
to make her my wile.” 

Well, the marriage took place, and 
you, my dear lady, soon became, as was 
narrated in your recent memoirs in ‘‘ The 
Century Magazine,” one of the smartest 
women in the smart world of London. 
In fact, those lively pages were crowded 
with the names of dukes and duchesses, of 
lords and ladies, and of the ways and 
manners at Sandringham and at Marl- 
borough House. 

And no doubt in those early days 
you scored a record success. Old folks— 
who have inconvenient memories—declare 
that in the. seventies we were still under 
the sway of blue-eyed, golden-haired love- 
liness; also that American women yet 
possessed the potent charm of novelty. 
Anyhow, no one can deny that your black 
eyes, raven hair, and dark, rich) colouring 
took London by storm, and the smart 
world of that period was also charmed by 
your wit, brightness, and perfect dressing. 
And you talked well, were a clever artist, 
and a first-rate musician. 

Then you at once showed much social 
tact, and your house in Connaught Place 
became a centre of someimportance. The 
dinners given were never too large or too 
long, a “silver dinner service graced the 
board, and your rooms were among the 
first to be lighted by electricity. This 
splendour reflected great credit on your 
housekeeping abilities, for those in the 
know were aware that though you were 
a wit and a beauty you had no sort of 
claim to be called an American heiress. 
And in those days you owned but few 
jewels, and a big diamond star, worn low 
on the brow, is said to have been your 
only ornament. In fact, it reminded 
readers of “ Lothair” of the single star of 
brilliants which figured as the sole trinket 


worn by one of Disraeli’s heroines, “the 
divine Theodore.” But it must be ad- 
mitted that jewels had not become a craze 
in the seventies. We had not acquired 
the tiara habit, nor were women born 
with ropes of pearls in their cradles as 
they seem to be in this year of grace 1908. 


Lafayette 


MRS. GEORGE CORNWALLIS-WEST 


However, you made vour mark in the 
world, and when Lord Randolph Churchill 
was Secretary of State for India you re- 
ceived the Order of the Crown of India 
from the hands of the late Queen Victoria. 
Then you went in hot and strong for 
politics—of course on the Tory side—and 
for some time held the post of vice-presi- 
dent to the Ladies’ Grand Council of the 
Primrose League. 

Time went on, and in 1895 you lost 
your husband and remained a widow for 
over five years. But in July, rg00, you 
zemnatned and took as your second 
spouse a man considerably younger than 
yourself, Mr. George Cornwallis - W est, 
only son of Colonel and Mrs. Cornwallis. 
West of Ruthin Castle, North Wales, 
and a great friend of your now world- 
famous ‘eldest son, Mr. Winston Churchill, 
and it is said that this second marriage 
was regarded with some disfavour in 
exalted circles and some disapproval 
expressed. 

However, as I said before, you are 
blessed with brains and looks above the 
average and have now managed to regain 
the record position you held in society 
of yore. Your marriage has, as it hap- 
pens, proved an unmitigated success, and 
like a shrewd woman you keep your- 
self well to the fore in good works, i 
politics, and in literature. You write well 
and crisply, and at one time edited ‘‘ The 
Anglo-Saxon Review ’’—a costly toy and 
the comet of a season. Then at the time 
of the South African War you went to the 
scene of action in the hospital ship Maine 
and worked at nursing our sick and 
wounded ‘soldiers. And your self-sacri- 
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ficing and patriotic action met with its 
due reward as King Edward invested you 
with the coveted Order of the Royal Red 
Cross in 1902. 

But it is chiefly in a domestic sense— 
as the best of mothers—that you have 
kept yourself before the eyes of the public. 
You have as it were dry-nursed 
your son’s constituencies; you have 
appeared on platforms, said the word 
in season, and even defeated the wiles 
of the Suffragette. 

Now this brings me to a point 
which the critical—and shall we say 
the heartless?—might regard as a 
defect in your character. Modern 
memories are short, but even now 
not all of us forget our early faiths 
or care to ignore the political party 
to which we allied our fortunes. It 
seems but the other day that you 
were a Tory Democrat. Surely you 
wrote a preface to a Primrose League 
brochure and signed it with your name, 
* Jennie Churchill” ? 

Then did you not sit on the ladies’ 
executive council with such women 
as the late Lady Salisbury, Lady 
Lansdowne, Lady Londonderry, Miss 
Alice Balfour, and other noted Con- 
servative leaders? And J, moi: qui 
vous farle, remember that you spoke 
at meetings and worked with a will 
to further the political fortunes of the 
late Lord Randolph Churchill. And 
now what do we see? That your 
heart has directed your convictions 
into other channels and you have 
become a Freetrader and an ardent 
supporter of Liberalism. Well, dear 
madam, although as it happens I 
have a profound respect for principle 

and loyalty to one’s party and old 

ideals mean much to me, yet in your 
particular instance | feel that few people, 
and certainly no parents, could condemn 
you or do aught but praise what is the 
outcome of deep maternal affection. 

You have a true mother’s heart, and F 
know that your one aim has been to give 
a leg-up—as we call it—to your clever 
and successlul progeny. And I admit that 
your sister-in-law, Lady Wimborne—about 
whom I may write some day—has also 
“gone over” fo the right or wrong side 
according to the point of view and is now 
as keen a Liberal as she once was a Con- 
servative. Well, the Tories have been 
through some bad times, and not the least 
of their losses was the support of two such 
brilliant members of the social-political 
world. 

Now, dear madam, I must end up with 
a word of sincere praise for your artistic 
taste in dress and in house decoration. 
As regards the former, you once in print 
gave an epigrammatic summing-up on 
the subject: “To dress well is to dress 
suitably; to dress suitably is to dress 
well.” And as for your new home, 
Salisbury Hall, St. Albans, do I not hear 
stories of rooms hung with old brocade 
and of a white marble bath in a rose-pink 
bathroom? By the way, 1 have often 
wondered what is the secret of that tattoo 

mark on your wrist, which is barely con- 
cealed by a broad gold bracelet. Was 
that indelible scar a mere freak of fancy 
or is it the secret sign of some quaint or 
curious history ?—I remain, dear madam, 
your sincere admirer, CANDIDA. 


NEXT WEEK, THE COUNTESS OF CREWE 
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RIVALS OF THE 


toulsham & Banfield 


MISS CAROLINE HATCHARD 


Who recently won considerable success 
in the English “ Ring’ at Covent Garden 
and who will be well remembered as 
Marietta in The Three Kisses, a light 
‘opera produced at the Apollo some time 
back, is a Hampshire girl and a native of 
Portsmouth. She received her musical 
education at the Royal Academy, to which 
institution she went specially to study 
under Madame Alice Larkcom, a teacher 
who has won a unique position for herself 


Zalma 


MISS CLARA BUTT 


The famous contralto who has recently 
made a most successful tour-in Australia 
and who with her husband, Mr. Kennerley 
Rumford, is-appearing,at.a grand wel- 
-come-home coricert at the Albert Hall on 
Saturday next, the 27th 


* RIGOLETTO” 


BONCI AS THE DUKE IN 


The early career of Alessandro Bonci, the greatest living 
exponent of the “bel-canto” method of singing and the leading 
tenor at Covent Garden this season, is an object lesson to all students 
of singing. Bonci was born of humble parents in 1870 at Cesena 
in Romagna. His father was a struggling combmaker, and Bonci 
was apprenticed to a bootmaker. Day after day young Alessandro 
worked at his lowly bench enlivening his labours with snatches of 
song. The beauty of his voice attracted the attention of Signor 
Dell’Amore, an ardent musician who lived near. The leading tenor 
exponent at that time of the “bel-canto” method, the celebrated 
Massini, lived in a neighbouring town, and one day Signor Dell’Amore 
after listening to the boy’s singing of an aria from ‘* Sonnambula,” 
remarked, ‘‘ Why, Alessandro, you will be a great artist some day. 
You will take the place of our great Massini,” a prophecy which 
literally came true. It was eventually arranged that the boy should 
abandon his last and study for a musical career. After several 
years’ study and practical training the singer was equipped for any 
role. Having married the daughter of the leading jeweller of 
Loreto Bonci decided to try his fortune on the operatic stage, and 
made his first appearance in the small part of Fenton in Verdi's 
“Falstaff.” To obtain a verdict of real value he elected to appear 
before one of the most critical audiences in Italy, that of Parma— 
Verdi's native place. Bonci’s début took place in January, 1896. 
His success was phenomenal, engagements poured in, and in less 
than ten months he appeared at La Scala—a record achievement. 
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PHB TA GEER 


NIGHTINGALE. 


Ellis & Walery 
MADAME ALICE ESTY 


Now in South Africa. In addition to 
singing three songs each evening she 
will appear-in “a scene from a well- 
known opera, her répertoire for. the occa- 
sion including the jewel scene from 
Faust, the supper scene from Traviata, 
the mad scene from Lucia, and a scene 
from Il Trovatore. Madame Esty. will 
return to England at the beginning of 
August in order to fulfil numerous engage- 
ments in London and the provinces 


Talma 


MR. KENNERLEY RUMFORD 


Who has just returned after an eleven- 
months’ absence in Australia and New 
Zealand, where he and his wife gave 
seventy-two concerts, and who is appear- 
ing with her at a grand concert at the 
Albert Hall on the 27th inst. 
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THE -TATLER 


THE 


MISS NORA KERIN IN 


Y witty friend, Teddy ‘the 
Tramp,” in the days when he 
amused himself hugely by stick- 
ing pins into the inflated sides 

of the play- -actor, used. to refer to the 


Avenue Theatre, the immediate prede- 
cessor of The Playhouse, as “Seagull 
Point.” The nickname was prophetic, for 


the sea has brought luck at last to Mr. 
Cyril Maude. The Flag Lieutenant, which 
he produced last week, is the best play 
about the navy I have ever seen, and the 
immense enthusiasm with which it was 
received makes me no exception. 
te Bod ii 
t has caught the air of the Service to the 
very life, and our first line of defence 
takes shape and colour in a_ thousand 
merry “ lines”’ which keep you entertained 
from the beginning to the end. The 
truthfulness of it all is vouched for by 
the appearance of Major W. P. Drury of 
the Marines as one author, while an 
adroit knowledge of the stage is brought 
to bear by Mr. Leo Trevor, who has 
shown us what he can do as a dramatist 
in Brother Officers and who is well known 
as an amateur actor cnt stage-manager. 
]f you can fete a are about the 
navy being written by Mr. Shaw you 
will find its precise opposite in The Flag 
Lieutenant..:That is a roundabout way 
of saying that it is full of the fervent 
virtues of altruism, magnanimity,  self- 
sacrifice, and all the other qualities that 
Mr. Shaw spends his life in proving to be 
non-existent in a workaday world. But 
they are just the virtues that make most 
people supremely happy in looking for 
and happier still in finding. 
Bo) te 
lag-Lieutenant Dicky Lascelles is full 
of ’em. He is the harum-scarum 
Handy Andy of romance who never takes 
himself seriously, who can perform very 
brave acts, who loves a practical joke 
though he imperils himself and others 
thereby. He is rich, lovable, loyal, lucky. 
His friend, Major T hesiger of the Marines, 
on the other hand, is the useful but 
unpicturesque Dobbin to whom luck never 
comes. Thesiger entered the Service 
without a shilling, lives on his pay, and 
has never had the chance of active service. 
Hs ate tt 
ut even Dobbin has his great day, and 
the pronouncement is just the thing 


SAILOR OF SEAGULL 


“THE PRINCE AND THE BEGGAR MAID" AT 


to make the play popular. It comes to 
him one night on the Royal Edward 
(stationed at Malta) while a dance is 
being given, 
rich widow, Mrs. Cameron (whose hus- 
band, a distiller, proved the quality of his 
own pot whisky by dying), and hardly has 
she done so than the admiral receives an 
urgent request for a boat to go to Candia 
and help to relieve the garrison of the 
Campbell Highlanders, which is sur- 
rounded by thousands of Bashi-Bazouks. 
Lascelles, who has also got engaged that 
night to his charming kinswoman, Lady 
Hermione Wynne, also gets permission to 
go (as a qualified interpreter in Greek and 
an urkish), and the pair bundle off before 
the dance has eas 


Thesiger, dying ee glory, soon gets a 
chance. A Turk has died in the 
garrison, so Thesiger, donning his clothes, 
resolves to get to the ‘telegraph and send a 
message for help to the boat in the bay. 
But before he can get over the garrison 
rampart he is wounded in the temple and 
loses consciousness. Just his luck. So 
Dicky gets into the dead Turk’s clothes, and 
with his luck manages to get the message 
off, and at.a distance of twenty yards 
shouts his message in Latin to the operator, 
who is an Irishman. 
& te & 
n his absence a wounded friendly who 
had come in dies, and without any- 
one in the little garrison: having. been 
able to translate his story. ‘‘ Where was 
Lascelles?”’ The colonel of the Camp- 
bells—a strenuous Scot who utterly dis- 
approves of Dicky’s light-heartedness— 
has barely asked the question than Dicky 
is seen crawling through an embrasure, 
and by way of pulling the colonel’s leg 
says he has been asleep. Suddenly it 
occurs to him that he might extend his 
little joke by attributing the relief which 
duly comes to poor Thesiger, who has lost 
his memory. So he and the doctor concoct 
a despatch to the admiral on these lines. 
Six weeks later they are all back in Malta, 
which rings with Thesiger’s gallantry, 
while at the same time ugly rumours get 
afloat as to Dicky’s supposed “ cowardice,” 
Of course he cannot defend himself, and 
he is generally cold-shouldered. ‘The 
most poignant moment of all is when 
Thesiger asks Dicky as his dearest friend 
to whisper i in his private ear and explain 
where he was during the attack. 
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Thesiger is accepted by the - 
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POINT. 


Ruta Martin 


THE LYCEUM THEATRE 


“Then the operator who took Dicky’s 
message comes on board the Royal. 
Edward and recognises the voice of 
Lascelles. Dicky denies it at first, but 
Thesiger’s fiancée, who’ had_ been helping 
Hermione to probe the mystery, sees 
through it and would. have told. the 
admiral had he not overheard the conver- 
sation. In the end it is arranged that 
Thesiger is not to be disillusioned and 
that the court of inquiry will not be held 
as the aclmiral is satisfied that the reason 
of Dicky’s ‘ cowardice” must be kept 
secret in the interests of the Service. 
It is just here that the play, which 
meanders towards melodrama after 
the first act, returns to truth, for in such 
a Case it is impossible to make everybody 
happy. In the first place, Dicky could be 
court-martialled for sending a bogus 
despatch ; in the second, Mrs. Cameron 
must go down to the crave with the secret 
that her hero, Bill, was not a hero at all 
except in intention. 
di cP) it 
he main story is very cleverly deve- 
loped through a hundred little sub- 
incidents, especially the joyful irreverence 
of two “‘snotties,” one of whom calls the 
admiral by his Christian name because 
the latter is to marry his sister. There is 
a capital sketch of the garrison gossip and 
some most amusing An. -B.’s and marines. 
In fact, the interstices are all most enter- 
tainingly filled in so that there is never 
one moment of conc 


tt a tt 


en cs one ot the twenty-three characters 

is admirably played. Mr. Maude is 
excellent as the foolishly generous Dicky, 
and Mr. Aubrey Smith as Thesiger shows 
a distinct advance on all his previous work. 
Then we have Miss Emery as Mrs. 
Cameron (though she can scarcely be 
called a merry widow), Miss Braithwaite 
as Dicky’s sweetheart, and pretty Miss 
Rosalie Toller as the admiral’s youthful 
fiancée. ‘The midshipmen of Mr. H. Robert 
Averell and Mr. Eric Maturin are to the 
very life—real “snotties”’ will be the first 
to recognise that—and Mr. John pees 
the stage manager’s Seaman Sloggett, 
photographic. The Flag Lieutenant, in 
fact, will bring a small fortune to Mr. 
Maude, and it is a sheer delight to play- 
goers. So if you want to be amused make 
at ouce for “ Seagull Point.” 
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A POETESS OF MOTION. 


Foulsham & Banfield 


MISS ELLIE KELLY 


The beautiful dancer at present appearing in ‘‘ Havana" at the Gaiety. Miss Kelly is shortly leaving the Gaiety for New York, where she will take Miss 
Olive May's part in ‘t The Girls of Gottenberg”’ 
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GARDEN PARTIES, PAST AND PRESENT. 


ACON has said, “ Without a garden 
buildings and palaces are but gross 
handiwork,” and the saying ap- 
plies with much truth to our 

modern London of 1908. ‘This great city 
—the capital of the world—has miany 
gardens and park-like grounds within its 
borders and in its near neighbourhood. 
Hyde Park, St. James’s Park, and Regent's 
Park are known to all the world, and 
royal garden parties have made us familiar 
with the spacious glades and flowery 
parterres of Clarence House, Marlborough 
House, and Buckingham Palace. And 
several of our great, houses such as Staf- 
ford House, Lansdowne House, Grosvenor 
House, and Devonshire House are also 
the scenes of similar entertainments. 


ut ¢ 

B two centuries a favourite form of 
hospitality. As far back as the Georgian 
period these al fresco outings were given 
by such well-known people as Lord Hert- 
ford—Thackeray’s Lord Steyne—and by 
Albinia Lady Buckinghamshire. The 
latter gave her parties at a villa in what 
was then known as the outskirts of 
London, and this abode as its happens 
stood on the site of what is now Hobart 
Place; indeed, some of its old orchard 
trees are still to be seen in the back 
gardens of these residences. 


ee parties have been for almost 


tie co 


Ae in early- Victorian days garden 
varties—or “breakfasts” as they 
were then called-—were arranged by several 
noted hosts and _ hostesses, such, for ex- 
ample, as the late Duke and Duchess of 
Buccleuch at Buccleuch House, Richmond ; 
the 7th Duke of Devonshire and_ his 
daughter, Lady Louisa Egerton, at Chis- 
wick House; and Harriet Duchess of 
Sutherland at Cliveden, now the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Waldorf Astor. And among 
others who went in for this form of fes- 
tivity were the late Lady Holland at 
Holland House, which now belongs to 
Lord and Lady Ilchester, and Frances 
Lady Waldegrave at Strawberry Hill, 
which is now the home of Lord and Lady 
Michelham. 
Garden parties were, however, practi- 
cally unknown as a royal form of 
entertainment until after the marriage of 
our present Sovereigns. Very early in “their 
married life they gave a quaint little out- 
door féte at St. James’s Palace, but the 
limited number of cards that were perforce 
issued caused much heartburning; there- 
fore the then Prince and Princess of Wales 
proceeded to give afternoon receptions— 
which at that time began to be called 
garden parties—in the beautiful grounds 
of Chiswick House, which they borrowed 
from the Duke of Devonshire of that 
period. Not until 1880 was this annual 
fixture transferred to the gardens of Marl- 
borough House. 


hen in later years Queen Victoria gave 
a series of garden parties at Buck- 
ingham Palace. Several of these were 
notable entertainments, such as the one 
that took place in 1897, the year of the 
Diamond Jubilee, and another in 1900 
when, rather oddly, the words, “‘ afternoon 
party,” and not “ garden party,” appeared 
on the invitations. But the term was 
correct as the royal hostess threw open 
the rooms of the palace to her guests—a 
graceful concession by no means always 
accorded. 


Bt enough of the past. Royal garden 

parties have their pros and cons like 
every other mundane affair. The crowd 
is great, tea is in tents, chairs are at a 
premium, and a shower of rain proves 
fatal. On the other hand, this courtly 
show has several marked attractions. The 
guests are the salt of the earth and at the 


_ Lallie Charles 


A NEW PORTRAIT OF THE DUCHESS OF 
WESTMINSTER 


One of the King’s guests at Windsor for Ascot 


same time most cosmopolitan. Here one 
may meet crowned heads, minor royalties, 
statesmen, judges, divines, soldiers, sailors, 
empire-makers, new beauties, new million- 
aires—in fact, celebrities of every sort and 
kind, both home-made and foreign, and 
the modern crowd is safe to be brightened 
by some pichmesaue pes On TS 
here are Indian mebaraene ‘with dark, 
inscrutable faces and with jewels of 
priceless value hanging on their coats or 
from their turbans, and maharanees, like- 
wise in native costume, wearing gold- 
embroidered gauzes and brocades, long 
veils on their smoothly-dressed hair, and 
many precious stones on their arms and 
shoulders. And also may be seen mem- 
bers of the Persian legation with their 
round red caps, Japanese officers in their 
dark-green gold-braided uniforms, and 
the Chinese ambassador and his wife in 
their bright-hued eastern attire. Also one 
notes familiar but incongruous figures 
such as a Labour member with his keen 
face and billycock hat, the Chief Rabbi 
in his dark suit and velvet cap, and in 
strict clerical attire the two Archbishops 
of York and Canterbury —a_ motley 
crowd but one that is both amusing and 
instructive. 
nd the social world copies royalty with 
pious exactitude, and several of our 
best-known hostesses are famed for their 
smart garden parties. Of these are the 
Duchesses of Buccleuch and Northumber- 
land, the Dowager Lady Bute, Lady 
Lansdowne, and Lady Jersey. The 
Duchess of Buccleuch will sometimes give 
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a political garden party in the grounds 
of Montagu House at the southern end 
of Whitehall. This ducal home seems 
strangely unknown to the general public. 
There is a spacious suite of rooms on the 
ground floor, and the entrance hall of white 
marble has granite pillars, which support 
the roof and staircase. But the house is 
chiefly famed for its collection of minia- 
tures, which are arranged thirty or more 
in a frame, and a series of these frames is 
hung around the chief apartments. 


he Duchess of Northumberland gives 
garden parties at Syon House near 
Brentford. The grounds of this  old- 
world Georgian mansion contain splendid 
trees, real ‘eiants of the forest, and the 
eardens show a wealth of Germania and 
Malmaison carnations. Tea is served in a 
big tent on the lawn, and all is done with 
much magnificence. At Osterley Park 
Lady Jersey does the thing equally well 
but with a difference. Tea is arranged in 
the big hall known as the Wedgwood 
Hall; there are a multitude of small round 
tables and several tea sets on each table 
with piles of fruit and heaps of cakes and 
dainty tartines of brown and white bread 
and butter, while palms and flowers and 
foliage plants make a green and fragrant 
adornment. 
hen at five o’clock when the hall is 
full of people the hum of talk goes 
merri'v on, and the great doors that stand 
wide open let in the scents and sounds 
of summer, the whole making a scene of 
vus in urbe and one which shows our 
social life at’ its brightest and best. The 
gardens at Osterley are noted for their red 
rambler roses and rhododendrons. Then 
the interior of the house is most attractive. 
One room was decorated by Angelica 
Kauffman; Lady Jersey’s boudoir has 
its walls hung with pink tapestry, and 
the room contains a wonderful silver table 
and tall silver candelabra which are said 
to have belonged to Queen Elizabeth. 
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he dowager Lady Bute often gives a 
party of this sort at St. John’s Lodge, 
Regent’s Park. This semi-rural abode has 
a charm of its own, and with its warm 
red walls reminds one of a yilla at 
Pompeii; in summer the garden is a 
shady place but aglow with roses and red 
geraniums, Lady Lansdowne will some- 
times have a garden party at Lansdowne 
House, and no one would guess that such 
fine trees and spacious lawns exist within 
the walled enclosure of Berkeley Square. 
This house was built by Sir Robert Adam. 
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Lady Lansdowne’s favourite sitting: room 
is a front drawing-room that over- 
looks the shady lawn and gardens. Here 

is stored a precious collection of china and 

some fine old Louis Seize furniture. Mrs. 

Adair, one of our best-known American 

hostesses, had recently a children’s féte in 

the Botanic Gardens in Regent’s Park, 
which proved a record success. Then 
mention may be made of the bachelor 
hosts who elect to give garden parties. 

Pride of place must ‘be accorded to the 
Bishop of London, who receives the clerical 

element and a few personal friends in the 
well-wooded grounds of Fulham Palace. 

Then Sir Kenneth Matheson entertains 
in Hyde Park Gardens and Mr. Marlay 
gives an annual party at his house in 
Regent’s Park. In a word, garden parties 

prevail and are kindly and comprehensive 
entertainments. 
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IN ‘TIAE 


MDLLE, ROSTKOVSKA 


A case of grave importance to the theatrical profession in Russia has just been 
won by Mdlle. Rostkovska,’ an actress who has achieved great success in the 
Imperial Theatre at St. Petersburg. Throughout the Czar's dominions when a 
revolver of any kind is purchased a permit must be secured from the local 
authorities. In a play called A Life for a Life Mdlle. Rostkovska had to use a 
revolver with which she was supposed to commit suicide, but somehow it came 
to the knowledge of the police that the actress held no licence permitting her to 
use the firearm, and she was arrested on the stage in the act of taking her own life 
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HOW THE NEW SESAME DOOR WORKS 


The revolving door which has become general in London’and Paris during the 
past three or four years is considered dangerous in case of a fire panic and 
has been absolutely prohibited by the Paris police. The Sesame door which 
has been put forward to take its place opens automatically as soon as one steps 
on the mat in front and closes as one steps off it on the other side. It goes 
away from one whichever way one passes through the doorway, and cannot shut 
in the face of any person following in the rear. It is expected that the door will 
be adopted universally on account of its safety and la_k of trouble to the public 


Campbell 


INSPECTOR SCANTLEBURY 


The chief of the House of Commons police, who has had the painful duty, 
perhaps not unmixed with a certain amount of pleasure, of escorting more 
Suffragettes to prison than any other representative of the force 


Topical 
MR. VENLANCHE 


With his performing fox and dog. It is seldom that one finds two such animals 
living and performing in perfect amity as this strangely-assorted couple, who 
between them perform some clever tricks 
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SOME REMINISCENCES OF A DANSEUSE 


OME of my most amusing experiences 
occurred during my recent tour in 
America. The night after my first 
appearance in New York 1 was 

asked for an interview by an elderly lady 
who informed me she was connected with 
the press. The first question she asked 
me was, ‘Do youeatmuch?” “IT hayea 
moderate appetite,’ I replied, feeling 
rather surprised at the question.  ‘ Do 
vou know, .my 
visitor continued, 
“that you can live 
without food?” “I 
am sure I could not,” 
I answered. ‘‘ You 
think so now, but 
read this book and 
you will soon change 
your mind.” She 
placed in my handa 
pamphlet entitled 
“The Foodless Life.” 
It was published ap- 
parently by an_ or- 
ganisation called the 


Foodless League, 
which = my _— inter- 


viewer asked me to 
join. “ The subscrip- 


tion is only five 
dollars,” she — re- 
marked  pleadingly. 
Then I saw the ob- 


ject of the interview 
clearly enough. I 
handed back the 
pamphlet to my 
visitor and told her 
that people who re- 
quired no food ought 
to be able to get 
along without money, 
and then bade her 
good-bye. 
a a 


] had often heard 

that people work 
tremendously hard in 
New York, but I had 
no idea how hard 
they do work until I 
went there. LEvery- 
body seems always 
on the rush, either 
working or playing. 
When I found. that 
I was expected to 
give two matinées 
a week in addition 
to the usual evening 
performance I at 
first declared I could not possibly do 
so. I neyer play more than six times a 
week in ‘London and would probably 
break down if 1 tried to. But the air 
in New York is more invigorating; at 
any rate, I was able to give eight per- 
formances a week during my stay with- 
out feeling any the worse for it. But I 
drew the line at giving performances in 
private houses, which I was asked to do 
by a number of well-known American 
hostesses. . In any case I have a de- 
cided objection to giving this sort of en- 
tertainment, which is always given under 
conditions particularly unfavourable to a 
dancer, to whom a stage and plenty of 
stage room are especially necessary. 


Ore lady offered to have a special stage 
erected for me in her house and to 


By Adeline Genée. 


leave the designing of it entirely in my 
hands, but though I felt very flattered at 
the offer I did not feel quite up to under- 
taking all the work which this would 
have entailed. 


ae te 


[)umng my stay in America 1 had num- 


bers of applications from girls to 
teach them dancing and give them some 
advice as to the prospects of a danseuse on 


MDLLE, ADELINE GENEE, NOW APPEARING IN THE NEW BALLET AT THE EMPIRE 


the modern stage. One of them was from 
the wife of a millionaire, who wrote me a 
most charming letter and asked me to 
lunch with her. Why so wealthy a lady 
should want to learn dancing I could not 
imagine, and when: I saw her I wondered 
still more, for she was the fattest woman I 
have ever seen in my life—I believe she 
weighed nearly 20 stone. After lunch she 
said, ‘“‘Now, Madame Genée, | want to 
ask you a question, and please answer me 
quite candidly. I am so anxious to learn 
how to dance. When I saw you at the 
theatre I felt I would pay any sum and go 
to any trouble to learn how to dance, 
but ’—here she hesitated—‘“ do you think 
Iam too fat to learn?’”’ With difficulty I 
refrained from laughing; the dear soul 
was so obviously in earnest that I would 
not for anything have offended her by 
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laughing at her question. I told her, 
however, that it was practically impos- 
sible for people to learn how to dance 
unless their training began when they 
were quite children, and that it would be 
really waste of time for her to begin now. 
She seemed very disappointed at my 
answer though she declared she would 
relinquish the idea of taking up dancing 


lessons. 


I think, by the way, 

the average girl 
who aspires to be- 
come a danseuse has 
not. the least idea 
of all the work and 
training that are 
necessary to acquire 
anything like ap- 
proaching perfection 
in the art. I have 
practised one step or 
pose alone for 
months before I was 
satisfied that I had 
thoroughly mastered 
ats 


i 


knew a girl who 

had been learn- 
ing for a couple of 
years and had been 
practising with tole- 
rable assiduity. One 
day ,she asked her 
instructor what he 
thought of the pro- 
gress she was making. 
“Oh, it is very good, 
very good,” he re- 
plied cheerfully ; 
“you will be able to 
begin to learn in a 
short while,’ and 
after that she relin- 
quished the idea of 
becoming a danseuse. 


it 
(imine —that is, 
2 acting with- 


out words—is an art 
the modern danseuse 
must study very care- 


fully. Often I have 
practised how to 
kyron  eXpresS perhaps a 


couple of words for 
days and days before 
I was satisfied with the result of my study. 
I remember on one occasion before the 
production of a new ballet at the Empire 
some years ago | had to express at a 
certain part of it in dumb show a great 
and sudden surprise. For quite a fort- 
night I practised various ways of doing 
so, but none of them quite satisfied me. 
One afternoon I was out driving and I 
saw a girl tap another on the shoulder 
who was walking just before her; she 
started and seemed greatly surprised at 
seeing the other. The expression on the 
girl’s face when she stopped and turned 
round was just what I wanted, and when 
I reached home | diligently practised it 
until I had obtained it exactly. I have 
often got ideas for expressing emotions 
in dumb show by _ observing people 
attentively. 
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GRATIFYING. By George Belcher. 


She: The graveyard is filling up nicely, sir 
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OST books of reminiscences are 

too long. The late Professor 

Masson’s “ Memories’ of London 

in the Forties’? (Blackwood) is 

too short. It is not so long as the shortest 

6s. novel, but it is packed with good 
ORS and sagacious comment. 


Meson came to London 
a young man 
and was soon mingling 
with the best men of his 
day—writers, wits, and 
clubmen. Carlyle was his 
friend. In 1845, when he 
was forty-three years of 
age, he was feasted by his 
many literary comrades in 
the Freemasons’ Tavern 
on the eve of his return to 
Edinburgh to fill the chair 
of rhetoric and belles-lettres 
in Edinburgh University. 
In Edinburgh he spent the 
rest of his long and fruitful 
life as a teacher and as 
Milton’s unsurpassed bio- 
grapher. His earlier Lon- 
don life dropped as it were 
out of sight but not out 
of his heart. Here is the 
record of it, instinct with 
cheerful memories and the 
auld lang syne feeling. 
turn to Masson’s chapter 
entitled ‘A London 
Club.” It was dictated by 
him to his daughter during 
some winter evenings seven 
years ago. His club memo- 
ries go back as far as 
1844—to an age, that is 
to say, when _ between 
the snug eighteenth-cen- 
tury coflee-house and the 
club which succeeded it no 
yawning gulf was fixed. 
Masson's first club met in a 
house at the foot of North- 
umberland Street, and the 
sight that met his eyes 
when he entered its upper 
room was ‘‘a number of men seated, 
some on chairs, some on wooden benches, 


talking and smoking—not more than 
twenty perhaps altogether.’ To this 
company Masson was introduced by 


George Henry Lewes, and here he saw 
Douglas Jerrold for the first time. 
f=} 


M asson does delightful justice to Jovi 
- character. He describes him as ‘ 
little man with a stoop and a very Saicng 
face, an aquiline, eager look, with fair hair, 
which he would sometimes dash aside 
with his hand; altogether a man like a 
little Nelson with his courageous look.” 
Jerrold was then at the height of his 
career. Like Thackeray he seems to have 
impressed different men differently. Masson 
will not have it that he was ill-tempered 
or waspish, though in a wit combat none 
could ele eerie him. 
[2 the young Scotsman’s eyes Jerrold’s 
was a large and generous nature. He 
hated meanness or small tyrannies. “1 
always remember how on one occasion at 
the club a certain member sent the club 
boy downstairs to fetch some book or 
newspaper and called alter the little fellow 
in an offensive manner, ‘1 suppose you 


can read.’ And Douglas Jerrold suddenly 
blazed out, his own sensitiveness hurt on 
the boy’s behalf. ‘Sir,’ he cried, ‘you 
have a coarse mind.’”’ 
& 
Masson's view of Thackeray is not less 
interesting. He says that although 


THE BARONESS ORCZY 


The well-known author and dramatist at her home, Cleve Court, Minster 


he was “* Thack’’ among his friends he 
appeared to be “‘a man apart, a sad and 
highly sensitive man.a man with whom 
nobody could take a liberty.” Thackeray 
told Masson that he could describe an 
Irishman perfectly but that he could never 
manage a Scotsman. Masson reminded 
him of the great Binnie in “The New- 
comes.” “Oh,” was the reply; “that’s 
not what I mean, that’s the mere fac- 
simile of the man I know, a mere descrip- 
tion from life. But what I mean is that 
I couldn't invent a Scotsman; I should go 
wrong. But oh! I'm quite at home with 
the Irish character; I know the Irish 
thoroughly.” He said that his best friend, 
the nicest'and most delightful fellow he 
had ever met in the world, was an Irishman. 
te But you nowy ' Thackeray added, “he 

was a creat rascal.” It appeared 
that T hackeray’ s Irish friend had come to 
him with an article and with the familiar 
request that he would get it into a maga- 
zine for him as a few guineas would be 
handy. Thackeray took his article and 
actually got it substituted for one of his 
own in the next number of “ Fraser’s 
Magazine.” It duly appeared, but when 
Thackeray next called on I’raser_ there 
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By Wilfred 
Whitten. 


was trouble. It appeared that the article 
was a bare‘aced plagiarism, having been 
copied verbatim from one that had ap- 
peared elsewhere. Continuing the story 
Thackeray said, “I was, of course, greatly 
annoyed, and ‘indeed excessively angry ; 
and I thought, ‘ Well, I must cut the fellow 
for ever; there’s no getting 
on with him.’ I took the 
clipping with me and went 
straight te my _ friend’s 
rooms intending to blow 
him up once for all and 
have done with him. I 
showed him the clipping 
and declared his behaviour 
to have been scandalous. 
What do you think he 
did? He laughed in my 
face and treated the whole 
affair as a capital joke. 
That's how my Irish friend 
served me, but oh! he was 
the nicest friend, the dear- 
est, most delightful fellow 
] ever knew in the world.” 
Masson did not penetrate 

often into the shadier 
quarters of clubdom; but 
he knew his way about 
and was not a-_ total 
stranger to the cider cellar 
in Maiden Lane. Having 
known it he does not_hesi- 
tate to tell us what he saw 
in the cave where Captain 
Costigan outraged the feel- 
ings of Colouel Newcome. 
He gives us a lively re- 
collection of the great 
Ross in his character of 
Sam Hall. [From a rough 
pulpit in a corner of the 
cellar Ross delivered this 
gruesome song, wearing a 
battered old hat over a 
face grimed to represent 
a chimneysweep’s. Sam 
Hall is supposed to be 
delivering his thoughts in 
the condemned cell on the 


Bassano 


night before his execu- 
tion. Masson quotes three of the stanzas. 
They are not pretty, and I refer the 


reader to Masson’s pages for them. | 
have dwelt only on one chapter of a 
book which no cultivated reader Scahe 
to miss. W. W. 
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A Souvenir de Luxe. 


Although perhaps “The Merry Widow 

Souvenir” (William Heinemann) be- 
longs as a rule more to the order of things 
theatrical than literary, yet in this par- 
ticular case I can hardly suffer it to pass 
by unnoticed. The whole volume is of 
such a complete character that it marks 
altogether a new departure in souvenirs 
and leads one to hope that this particular 


‘example will set a standard for similar 


productions, doing away for ever with the 
sparsely-illustrated and meagre booklets 
sometimes masquerading under the name 
welcome to theatregoers. Throughout the 
pages of “ The Merry Widow Souvenir” 
appear reproductions in colour from draw- 
ings of scenes and faces familiar to the 
playgoer with the welcome addition of the 
lilting lines that go to make up the 
“book” of the play. 
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A MAKEWEIGHT. By Thorpe. 


“Waiter, one of these oysters is bad” 
‘Well, sir, you'll see I’ve given yer two extra” 
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The Law versus Fashion. 
RASH and futile man in New 


York has declared war against 

the Directoire costume and has 

called upon the police to lend 
him their aid in suppressing it. Vain and 
foolish fellow! It would need more than 
the police of two hemispheres to carry out 
such an enterprise. When this revival 
made its first appearance lately on a 
French racecourse the chief of the police 
was appealed to, and he uttered a wise 
dictum which may well be pondered over 
in New York. He said, “If this is the 
fashion, what can I do?” That hits the 
nail on the head; it is the last word on 
the subject. 


The Omnipotence of Fashion. 
ome things man can do. 
He can dam the Nile, he 

can build the pyramids, he 
can enslave steam and electri- 
city, and conquer the. sea‘and 
the air, but he cannot with- 
stand the onward march of 
fashion. So long as the 
Directoire costume is regarded 
as fashionable so long it will 
be worn though policemen 
rage and parliaments imagine 
vain things. But once let a 
mysterious whisper be passed 
round that this style has gone 
out, that it is dowdy, a ‘“ once 
was,” a back number, and the 
same mysterious force which 
called it into being will dis- 


miss it from the scene. For 
fashion, and fashion alone, 
welcomes the coming, speeds 


the Bae: mode. 
How Little Man Knows. 
V hen Isaac Newton said 
he seemed to have been 
only like a boy playing on 
the sea shore whilst the great 
ocean of truth lay all undis- 
covered before him, he may 
not have been thinking of 
woman’s dress, but the remark 


would apply even if that 
mystery had engaged _ his 
meditations. I was reading 


the other day some little essays 
written by ladies on the sub- 


gown and nothing else, she would choose 
the gown. But in the table of sartorial 
precedence the hat it seems can claim 
priority. 


A French Opinion, 
Beranger has confessed that his love for 
the English is in spite of and not 
because of their hats. Saying :— 
Queigue leurs chapeaux sont bien laids, 
Goddam! j’aime les Anglais. 
Of course, he may have been alluding to 
men’s hats, and I would not sully this page 
by referring to so inferior a topic. The 


lady whose essay is before me states that 
hats are the armour of woman, and that 
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By Spencer 
Leigh Hughes. 


one leg with his wings spread and his 
beak wide open announcing the dawn. 
This is ‘somewhat’ as Shakspere would 
say. So great was the envy aroused that 
I notice :— 

One woman pretended to go mad ina tube 
lift and managed to snatch the hat off my head, 
but before she could see the shop’s name I had 
her by the throat and she had to let go. 


Virgil must have been thinking of some 
such incident when he asked, “Is there 
such wrath in heavenly minds? 2” 


All Sorts ead Conditions of Hats. 
Alter this I am not impressed by 
another specimen of head-gear which 
may have some merit but 
which is entirely eclipsed by 
the arrangements in coloured 
owls and black cock. It isa 
sweetly simple thing like a 
pork pie trimmed with saus- 
ages, wreaths of which rest 
on the hair. Not bad per- 
haps,’ but I turn from it to 
the eloquent outpourings of 
a lady who says that she 
wants a hat for every dress 
and two or three over—big 
hats, little hats, best hats, 
motor hats, hats that turn up, 
hats that turn down, elaborate 
hats, simple hats, a wide 
variety of hats, but always 
enticing hats. No doubt she 
wishes ‘she may get them, and 
I hope so, too, “profoundly. 


tt 


Some Staggerers. 
he lady whose three owls 
creation captured my 
fancy may think me fickle, 
but I am bound to confess 
that there are other efforts 
which make me hesitate before 
awarding the palm. Here is 
one: A little hat of twisted 
trognons with a bomb-shaped 
mass of carottes at one side, 
and massed on the other side 
a bunch of most realistic 
ponmes-de-terre. 1 did not 
need the assurance here given 
that this hat is very smart—it 
must be. Then I am intro- 
duced to a quiet, shy little 
specimen of head-dress which 


: ) eisai Herr Theodore Schlumberger, a German millionaire deputy, has just returned si wi : 
“My y owns and 2 puty, has J A ‘ . es 
ie 35 ly pee ic t i b to Mulhouse after being married in London to a young and beautiful shep- includes a peacock ith his 
Tats, a subject suggeste MM herdess whom he met tending her flocks near Bale. After a short acquaint- tail spread. [his is recom- 


Arthur Pendenys, the friend 
of dear Belinda. He might 
have been expected to know 
something of woman and. her 
ways, but even he has shown us how little 
man knows as the title itself appears to 
have exposed him to rebuke. 


The Priority of Hats. 
KF a lady writes to point out that 
no woman would say ‘Gowns and 
hats,” but would rather put it “ Hats and 
gowns.’ She explains that :— 
Hats, as possessions, rank with babies and 


pleasure yachts. Gowns come second with 
fountain pens and eiderdown quilts. 


Thus the hat is to the gown as a duke is 
to an earl. lL accept the lady’s assurance ; 
I believe and tremble. Of course, we 
are considering the case of a person who 
possesses both hat and gown. It may be, 
though I write subject to correction, that 
if a lady were forced to choose between 
wearing a hat and nothing else, or a 


ance he proposed. His sons by his first marriage intervened, and offered the 
shepherdess £18,750 to break the engagement. 
is estimated at 23,750,000. The father of the bride is a postman at Mullheim 


a new hat perfectly worn leads to victory, 
but she adds :— 

Hats are too sacred to discuss publicly. To 
do so induces the shock we experience in seeing 
a man read a lady’s paper from cover to cover. 
That is her view, and I should have 
abandoned the subject at once were it 
not for the fact that other ladies have 
gone into particulars and have let us see 
what it is that they ay like. 


Originality in Hats. 
or instance, one lady declares that you 
must strike a new note if you are to 
conquer in this cruel competition, and she 
claims to have done it. This is her greatest 
triumph, her final climax—a hat shaped 


like a beehive with three enormous owls— ‘ 


scarlet, green, and purple—in front. The 
back, however, provides the real hit— 
there is a great black cock standing on 
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Herr Schlumberger's fortune 


mended for use in the front 
row of the stalls at a theatre 
so that those sitting behind 
need not worry about asking 
whether the curtain is up or down. 
at ci tit 
A Previous Experience. 
Ory once before during a varied, un- 
distinguished, but extremely well- 

spent journalistic career have I attempted 
to write about women’s fashions. And then 
1 was basely misled into using the phrase, 

‘an accordion-pleated toque’”—a phrase 
which caused me to endure much ridicule 
and contumely. In future I shall doubt 
everything I see about ladies’ hats and 
gowns, and shall confine my attention to 
men’s hats, of which there are but two 
kinds—the good and the bad. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes uttered a mighty truth 
when he said :— 

Wear a good hat; the secret of your looks 

Lies with the beaver in Canadian brooks. 

Virtue may flourish in an old cravat, 

But man and nature scorn the shocking hat. 
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METHODICAL. By Will Owen. 


Garge: Ef t’ missus dean’ get better by next Tewsday fortnight I'll send fer t’ doctor 
Farmer: Wy not before then, Garge? 
Garge: Wull, it'll be fowrty year nex’ Tewsday fortnight since we ’ad t’ doctor, an’ I’d like t’ make it t’ even fowrty 
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Good-bye for the Present. - 

ISS CONSTANCE COLLIER is 
leaving London for a while, 
where she has won so much 
well-deserved success, having 

steadily and bravely worked her way up 
in her profession until now she has reached 
the much-envied position of leading lady. 
Miss Collier has been engaged by Mr. 
Charles Frohman to play with Mr. William 
Gillette in M. Bernstein’s Samson in 
America. The play has been adapted 
into English by Mr. Gillette himself, who 
as well as being one of the most delightful 
and distinguished of American actors is a 
playwright of decided talent and imagi- 
nation. Samson achieved a great success 
at the Théatre de la Renaissance last 
autumn with M. Guitry and Madame 
Simone in the leading parts. 


An Open Question. 
[t is probably not the best play M. Bern- 
stein has written nor will write, but it 
makes a very definite appeal to the taste 
of the moment with its commercial ele- 
ment and up-to-date ideas. In this respect 
it is not unlike an American play called 
The Lion and the Mouse, which was also 
the story of a Colossus of commerce, though 
of course the motif of the two plays is 
quite unlike. The Lion and the Mouse 
came here roaring triumphantly from 
America but went back with its tail 
between its legs; it is to be hoped Samson 
will be strong enough to conquer the New 
World. 


Taking a Lesson. 


i iss Alice Crawford has been over in 

Paris studying French acting at the 
Comédie Francaise, Vaudeville, and various 
other theatres. That the French can teach 
us a good deal about acting is an accepted 
fact, but is it not also possible that the 
French might pick up a few hints from 
the English school of acting? It always 
requires a certain amount of 
courage to criticise a_ historic 
institution like the Comédie 
Francaise, which has been a 
standard and a tradition for 
years. Still, there may have 
been a few revolutionary spirits 


among the audiences at the 
Shaftesbury Theatre while 


Madame Bartet and her distin- 
guished company of sociétaires 
and pensionnaives were playing 
there who clamoured sotto voce 
for something a little less perfect 
but more real—something less 
correct in style and diction but 
more alive—possibly on account 
of the faulty technique, which 
was insufficient to hide the 
genuine human note beneath. 


The Gift of Eternal Youth. 
eter Pan; or, the Boy who 
Would Not Grow Up, has 
started his career of eternal 
youth in Paris. The season is 
getting rather late for theatres 
in the gay city, which begins 
to empty for the summer recess 
soon after the Grand Prix. 
Several theatres have already 
thought it time to close their 
doors ; still, Peter is a hardy 
little fellow and his constitu- 
tion is proof against climatic dis- 
turbances. The French people 


have been much exercised in their minds 
by the preliminary notices about Peter and 
his companions, and the programme on the 


Ellis & Walery 
MR. VEDRENNE 


One of the members of the Harrison-Barker- 

Vedrenne combine. Mr. Vedrenne is also Mr. 

Lewis Waller's partner, the lessee of the Queen’s 

Theatre, and a director of the Society of 
West-end Theatre Managers 


first night stimulated their curiosity even 
more. ‘The prospect of seeing a crocodile 
and an ostrich on the stage filled some of 
the weaker sex among the audience with 


MISS MARION LINDSEY 


A well-known player in light comedy 
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alarm. Peter’s vanguard had to encounter 
some difficulties on entering the city as the 
scenery was confiscated by the custom- 
house officials for three days, who refused 
to pass the inventory of effects which 
included so many ferocious animals. 


Enjoying Life. 

mong the pleasure-hunters in Paris 
i during Whitsuntide Mr. Nat Good- 
win was seen apparently having a good 
time at Maxim’s and circulating some of 
the rich red gold which has come out of 
his mine in Nevada. 


A Pair of Grey Stockings. 
iss Gertrude Kingston gave a second 
edition of Mr. Maurice Baring’s 

Grey Stocking at the Royalty Theatre 
yesterday (Tuesday) afternoon. ‘The 
beauty, utility, and worth of The Grey 
Stocking have been fully discussed and 
decided upon, but there are doubtless 
plenty more people who wish to form 
their own opinion. 


A Successful Melodrama. 
MY cledrama appears to be a very ac- 
ceptable form of entertainment 
according to the general verdict. Plays like 
East Lynne, The Grip of Ivon, The Fatal 
Wedding, etc., still continue to delight 
and thrill provincial audiences. In Lon- 
don during the last few years perhaps two 
of the most popular and successful plays 
have been The Scarlet Pimpernel and 
Sweet Nell of Old Drury, both undisguised 
melodramas though artistically mounted 
and acted. A good melodrama gone 
wrong was produced a month or so ago 
in America called The Wolf. I hear the 
play is full of incident and situation and 
bright with local colour; it wants pulling 
together and some alteration, but there are 
plenty ol clever play carpenters about 
who can cut, reshape, and adapt, and in 
The Wolf they would find good 
material to work upon. 


An Enterprising Management. 
“The direction of the Théatre 
des Arts in Paris was not 
going to be outdone by such 
minor attractions as the Grand 
Prix. It arranged a summer 
féte for the benefit of its sub- 
scribers and clients (to which 
the outside public were admitted 
on the payment of 20 francs) to 
take place on the canals at 
Versailles. Dinner al fresco and 
music were the programme of 
a delightful entertainment. M. 
Erard, regardless of the watery 
perils it might encounter, 
generously placed a_ grand 
piano at the disposal of the 
directors, and Reynaldo Hahn 
accompanied by Gabriel Faure 
made sweet music. 
Future Plans. 


iss Andrews after her season 
at the Shaftesbury has 
returned to Paris with her head 
full of schemes and projects for 
the future. It is possible her 
scene of action will be extended 
beyond London and Paris. At 
the moment she is busy with 
her plans for the winter season 
at the Théatre des Arts. 


Bassano 
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OFFICKE BOY’S LAMENT. By G. E. Studdy. 


Office Boy: Please, sir, a gentleman called when you was out 
Editor : What did he want? 

Office Boy: ’E said ’e had come to give you a good thrashing 
Editor: Did he! What did you tell him? 

Office Boy: | said | was sorry you wasn’t in? 
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THE PERILS OF WILD-ANIMAL TRAINING 
By Mr. Frank Bostock. 


NUNNINGNESS rather than ferocity 
is what we have to guard most 
against in the training of wild 
animals. They are not only cun- 

ning enough to try to deceive a trainer 
with a show of friendliness, hoping all the 
time that he will relax his vigilance for a 
moment and lay himself open 
to an attack, but they know 
quite as well if not better than 
ourselves the vital parts of the 
human anatomy. These the 
“Dad” animals—as we call 
the unmanageables—most. fre- 
quently seek when they make 
an attack, and that is the 
reason why no one familiar 
with the risk of handling wild 
animals can fail to realise that 
while it is possible to get off 
with a little damage at times 
there is always the possibility 
ofa a attack. 


tit 


Aa an illustration of a lion’s 
knowledge of the human 
anatomy, for instance, I cannot 
do better than give the story 
of my adventure with the 
notorious lion, Wallace, on the 
occasion of a gala performance 
for charity which I organised in 
the great Hippodrome, Paris, in 
October, 1905. It will also give 
me an opportunity of giving the correct 
facts, many wrong versions of the ad- 
venture having been published. A wish 
had been expressed that I should personally 
appear at this performance, and I decided 
to attempt the sup ieencn of Wallace, 
who had resisted all my efforts to subdue 


or conquer him. 
“The arena itself being altogether too 
large a space in which to meet this 
formidable brute I caused a den some 
16 ft. square to be placed therein, and 
into this by means of a travelling cage 
Wallace was placed, it being my intention 
to enter this more limited space with him, 
knowing that I should fare better than 
with all the scope of the big arena at 
his disposal. I fully realised the task | 
had undertaken and knew better perhaps 
than anyone else the risk which I was 
running, but having had so many varied 
experiences of danger with wild beasts | 
considered that this would be simply an 
additional one. I may here say that | 
got through this experience really much 
better than I anticipated. 


ca % Ba 
o sooner had I entered the arena 
wherein the smaller cage was situ- 
ated than Wallace caught sight of me 
and at once began to lash himself into an 
ungovernable rage, so much so that nearly 
fifteen minutes elapsed ere I could even 
effect an entrance into his den, and when 
I did so he immediately pinned me against 
the bars. For. some time I battled with 
the monster with my whipstock and did 
all in my power to beat him off, but with 
little es: 


fter being bitten severely fivaueh the 
‘eft hand and shoulder and receiv- 
ing many ugly gashes from his claws the 
attendants finally managed (through the 
bars) to draw him from me. Only momen- 
tarily, however, for the next second with 
a tremendous howl of rage he dodged 


MR. FRANK C. BOSTOCK, 


round me and sprang at my back, biting 
the fatty part (above the waist) and 
actually grazing but fortunately not cutting 
my spinal column with his terrible teeth. 


Signalling to the attendants to clear the 
arena I determined that I would 


open the door of the smaller cage and 
meet Wallace in the larger space of the 
arena itself. I grasped a chair with 
which to endeavour to shield myself from 
another attack, and immediately on 
leaving the smaller cage he made direct 
for me, but the chair stood me in good 
stead, and I was able to administer to 
him considerable punishment. I finally 
drove Wallace from ihe arena into his 
cage, and was then carried into the emer- 
gency hospital of the hippodrome. My 
Injuries were very severe, and fears of 
blood-poisoning were entertained by the 
doctors. Luckily I pulled through, 
although it was nearly three months 
before I was quite well again. 


] still possess Wallace, and he may be 

seen any day in the jungle at Earl’s 
Court Exhibition ; ; but he is as refractory 
as ever and absolutely untamable. 1 have 
forgiven him, but he is by no means chari- 
tably disposed towards me, and whenever I 
eo near his den he becomes excited and 
enraged. Why don’t I sell him? Because 
Iam vain enough to think that Wal and 
I will come to a_ better understanding 
some day, for I think I shall have another 
go at him before we part. 


] have frequently had lions and tigers, 

particularly in the early stages of 
training for a public performance, snap at 
the back of my neck as I turned away 
from them even after doing what I re- 
quired in the most docile manner. The 
cunning of lions and tigers, however, is 
nothing compared with that of leopards 
and panthers. They are the most trea- 
cherous animals of the great cat tribe. 
Let your attention wander for a moment 
and they wiil attack you, but invariably 
from behind, springing on to your shoul- 
ders and endeavouring to drag vou down 
by their weight and by clawing your head 
and neck. 
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] have had one or two strenuous tussles 

myself with leopards. The most 
exciting perhaps was in Chicago when 
one of them got out of its cage one 
night after the performance. It found its 


way into the arena and got beliind some 
“props.” 


An assistant who went to drive 
tle animal out was at once 
attacked, the leopard gripping 
his shoulder with its teeth. I 
managed to make the brute 
loosen its hold by bringing a 
heavy whipstock into contact 
with its nose but caused the 
animal to spring at myself. It 
fastened its teeth in my left 
fore arm and clawed me rather 
badly until he was beaten off 
and secured in a travelling cage. 
In the case of an attack the fire 
hose is a good expedient for 
quelling an inluriated animal. 
Blank cartridges, too, are very 
effective. I do not allow red- 
hot irons as I consider they are 
cruel and often ineffectual. 


think one of the most curious 
experiences I ever had with 
a wild animal was that which 
befel me in Kansas City a year 
or two back. One of my lady 
trainers had some trouble with 
a lioness and I entered the cage 
to insist on obedience. After a little demur 
the animal went through her performance, 
and I was in the act of leaving the cage 
when I did a most thoughtless and foolish 
thing, 


Pleased to think I had subdued the 

animal I tapped the riding whip 
which I carried on the ground merely for 
a flourish. Now, wild animals distrust 
intensely any strange action on the part of 
a trainer, and the lioness’ s mate, who stood 
some distance away, mistaking my flourish 
for an intended attack on “the lioness, 
sprang upon me and pinned me down 
through the fleshy part of my thigh. The 
lion then loosened its hold, picked me up 
in his mouthas though I was a child, and 
carried me to the lady trainer, who was 
still in the cage. 


he with great presence of mind fired a 
couple of blank cartridges close to the 
animal's ear, and at the same time threw 
one ae about his neck, which was a 
signal for a change in his act. Force of 
habit brought the animal to instant 
obedience. He drew his teeth. out of my 
body and paid no more attention to me; 
but that foolish bit of by-play cost me 
several weeks’ confinement and suffering. 


] have often been asked, by the way, 
what special gilts are necessary to 
become a successful animal trainer. A man 
who contemplates being a trainer must 
first assure himself that he has at his dis- 
posal three cardinal qualities. He must be 
primarily a lover of animals, he must 
possess the patience of Job, and_ the 
alpha and omega of his whole creed must 
be kindness. Correction is undoubtedly 
necessary, but it must be administered 
only when other efforts have failed, and 
then, and then only, with. sufficient force 
to show who _ is master — never with 
ferocity as that would crush the animal's 
spirit and make it useless as a performer. 
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AN IDYLL OF THE SEA. 
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A BEAUTIFUL STUDY OF MISS DAISY IRVING 
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A HISTORIC HOME—LORD MICHELHAM 


THE OLD FOUNTAIN AT STRAWBERRY HILL LORD AND LADY MICHELHAM A SUMMERHOUSE IN THE GROUNDS 


A SCENE AT A RECENT GARDEN PARTY IN THE GROUNDS OF STRAWBERRY HILL 


Though there are tens of thousands who pass by the grounds of Lord Michelham’s historic house during the year there are but few who know of the beauties within 
the boundaries of the grounds surrounding it. The house, originally built by Horace Walpole, was added to by Frances Countess Waldegrave, and the building is now 
like two kouses of totally different styles of architecture joined together. The old building is very picturesque with quaint little windows painted white in which is 
valuable painted glass. The rooms are very low and small with the exception of Walpole’s library on the first floor. The gallery, also on this floor, is a marvel of 
decoration but is merely used as a passage to the newer building. Through this is the boudoir, a circular room with an oriel window filled with stained glass. From 
here is a lobby leading to the ballroom, which is in the new building and built at right angles to the original. This enormous room was used by Lady Waldegrave 
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AT STRAWBERRY HILL ¢ ‘ey An utustraren 


GAINSBOROUGH'S ‘‘ THE LADIES WALDEGRAVE” “THE CHAPEL IN THE GROUNDS 


A SCENE IN THE BALLROOM ; A SMALL GARDEN ROOM IN THE GROUNDS 


ANOTHER VIEW OF STRAWBERRY HILL THE HON. HERMANN STERN, THE ROSARY AT STRAWBERRY HILL 
LORD MICHELHAM’S HEIR 


for her receptions, to which all the greatest in the land and state came. The dining-room is also a fine large apartment, and here hang portraits of Walpole and other 
celebrities. Down the corridor between these rooms is the billiard-room, while at the far end is the enormous orchestrion which occupies the ground and first floors. 
This plays a whole Guards’ band and is probably the largest of its kind in the world. There is another somewhat smaller at the other end of the corridor. Lord and 
Lady Michelham entertain here in the summer, and the garden parties in their beautiful grounds are largely attended by society. Lord Michelham, who is a son of 
the late Baron de Stern, was created a baronet and a baron of the United Kingdom in the same year. He married a daughter of Mr. and the Hon. Mrs. Pradshaw, and 
they have two sons. It is Lord Michelham who is giving the statuary to crown the archway leading from Piccadilly to Buckingham Palace at the commencement of 
Birdcage Walk and which will help so much to beautify this fine erection. 
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